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MUSEUM LECTURES 

THE new lecture hall of the Mu- 
seum is now practically completed 
and will be put into active opera- 
tion next autumn, when the Trus- 
tees will revive their former policy of offer- 
ing, to members and others, lectures on 
topics associated with the arts represented 
in the collections of the Museum. These 
lectures ceased, it will be remembered, with 
the necessary abandonment of the old lec- 
ture room in 1891. The plans for the 
use of the new lecture hall have not 
yet been fully matured, but it is probable 
that two courses of Members' lectures will 
be given during each winter season, and 
these will be inaugurated by a course of six 
lectures on Egyptian art by Albert M. 
Lythgoe, Curator of the Egyptian Depart- 
ment, to begin early in November, in con- 
nection with the opening of the new Egyp- 
tian galleries. A full announcement of 
subjects of these lectures, together with the 
arrangements for the distribution of tickets, 
will be made in the autumn. 

A TERRA-COTTA STATUE 
BY MATTEO CIVITALE 

EVERYONE for whom the works of 
the Italian Renaissance hold a 
charm will remember with delight 
the figure of Faith in the Bargello 
and the two angels in the Duomo at Lucca 
by Matteo Civitale that combine grace- 
ful beauty with a wonderful expression 
of simple devotion. The Museum has 
acquired a work of no less charm, sim- 
plicity, and sweetness by this great artist. 
It represents an angel from a group of the 
Annunciation, nearly life-size, in painted 
terra-cotta. The youthful figure leans 
slightly forward in arrested action as with 
raised hands folded over her bosom she 
greets the Virgin. The harmoniously 
moulded features express childish innocence 
and sincere reverence; the movement of the 
figure is full of rhythm and swing; and the 
beautifully modeled hands and arms, as 
well as the attractive coloring, lend to the 
figure a reality which only the great masters 
of the early Renaissance understood so 
well how to combine with the ideal. 



The angel originally had wings and a 
nimbus, as the openings on the back and on 
the head show. While the coloring has lost 
its brilliancy, the faded remnants of the 
painted gesso lend great charm to the gen- 
eral tone; the gold of the hair and of the 
ribbons which hold the dress under the 
shoulders show a fine patina, and the 
flowered tunic with the full long sleeves of 
crimson, adds a note of richness to the 
simplicity of the whole composition. 

Matteo Civitale (1436-1501) was the 
most important sculptor in Lucca during 
the Renaissance. His style is so similar to 
the works of the best Florentine artists that 
he is usually included in the great series of 
sculptors living in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, such masters as Desiderio 
da Settignano, Antonio Rossellino, and 
Benedetto da Majano. Among these, Civi- 
tale in his early works was so close to An- 
tonio Rossellino that he is sometimes called 
a pupil of this master. Although like each 
of the artists just mentioned, in all of whose 
works a delicious grace is never lacking, 
Civitale has a type of beauty all his own. 
His figures are perhaps a little heavy 
when compared with the Florentine work, 
or we might say provincial, were it not too 
strong a word; the expression is less dif- 
ferentiated and the execution less refined. 
On the other hand, however, none of the 
Florentine figures are so full of sincerity 
and innocent faithfulness as his; and in the 
sense of beauty and harmony it would be 
difficult to give preference to any one of 
these wonderful artists. 

Nearly all of the comparatively few works 
of this artist remain in his native city, 
Lucca: — the tomb of Pietro Noceto (1472),, 
the Madonna della Tosse (1480), the tomb 
of St. Regulus C1490), and the two angels 
from the sacrament altar in the Cathedral. 
Still another important work of his later 
period is shown in the decoration of the 
Baptistry in the Cathedral of Genoa. Out- 
side of Italy there are but few works of this 
artist: an unfinished statue of the Virgin 
and part of a frieze in the South Kensington 
Museum, and a small model of an altar in 
the Berlin Museum. Our terra-cotta figure 
may be dated about 1470-80. 

W. R. V. 
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